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SOCIETIES 

NEW YORK BRANCH OP THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE New York Branch of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion met in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday eve- 
ning, February 26, at Columbia University. The following papers 
were read : 

The Effect of Method of Presentation on Immediate Memory for 

French Vocabulary. — Miss C. E. Farnam. 

The experiments were made upon 208 students and were intended 
to show the best method for teaching French vocabulary. Various 
methods were tried, among them pronunciation of the French word 
accompanied by sight of the object named, by a colored picture of the 
object, by a gesture, and by the English equivalents. The object 
method was found superior to the color method. 

(This paper will later be published in full in the Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology.) 

Psychological Analogy in Political Theory. — Professor J. P. Turner. 
It is true not merely that the facts of psychology are useful to 
the statesman, but that the state must be thought of after the anal- 
ogy of the individual organism. It is, of course, a commonplace 
to-day that psychology fills an important place in social theory, but 
few political theorists seem to realize to what an extent this has 
always been true. Interest in psychology is too often treated and 
thought of as something highly modern. Our present political prac- 
tise implies for most persons no psychological basis. The legally 
trained writers who can hardly be unacquainted with the principles 
of modern psychology, consciously or unconsciously, theorize in 
politics as though they knew no psychology save that of the Platonic 
tradition. This is one of the causes of our difficulty; we are follow- 
ing still an outworn doctrine. To understand our troubles, we must 
turn back and examine the psychology upon which it rests; to cor- 
rect them, it may be wise to look into the merits of the new psychology. 

The Correlation of Interest and Ability. — Mr. J. D. Jackson. 

The purpose of the experiment was to find the correlation between 
interest and ability in different functions tested at the same time, 
i. e., at a single sitting. Seven tasks were given the subjects, and the 
subjects (42 in number) then made four rankings or orderings of the 
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tasks, namely, according to interest, to novelty, to difficulty, and to 
judgment of ability. The relative ability of a subject in the tests 
was determined by finding his relative rank in the tests in absolute 
time as compared with the other 41 subjects. 

Five rankings of the tests were thus secured for each subject, four 
being subjective and one, that as to ability, being objective. Then 
ten correlations possible with the five rankings were computed by the 
Spearman formula. The average of the 42 correlations of interest 
and ability is plus .18 (P. E. .26) ; of interest and judgment of abil- 
ity, plus .58 (P. E. .34). 

The Influence of Mental Set on Controlled Association. — Mr. Mark 

A. May. 

The research on which this report depends was carried on in the 
Columbia laboratory during the academic year 1915-16. The object 
was to study the phenomenon of mental set. Prom the many psycho- 
logical processes which involve set, controlled association was chosen 
as offering a particularly fruitful field for research. The answers to 
three questions were sought, only the last of which will be dealt with 
in this report : (1) What is the nature of preparatory set ? (2) What 
kind of influence does it exert on controlled association? (3) How 
much influence does it exert? 

The method of procedure was to create experimental conditions 
under which the amount of set would be reduced to its minimum 
and to measure the association time; then, with conditions as con- 
stant as possible, to increase the strength of the set to its maximum 
and measure the association time. It was thought that the difference 
in the association times of these two experiments would be a measure 
of the amount of influence of the set on the association. The results 
show that when the set was at its maximum, the median association 
time was 1.05 seconds ; when the set was at its minimum, the median 
association time was 1.35 seconds. 

Another result was that of a rough measure of the relation be- 
tween the time it takes to get set and the time it takes to react. A 
number of experiments were made with a view to determine this ratio. 
It was found to be about 100 to 110. That is, for every increase of 
.10 second in the "set time," there was a decrease of .11 second in 
association time. 

Experiments with the 'White Rat and the Hampton Court Maze. — 

GEORGIE J. RUGER AND PROFESSOR HENRY A. RUGER. 

One group of rats was carried in a closed car fifteen times over 
the correct path of the Hampton Court maze and fed at the end of 
each trial in the home box at the center of the maze. Another group, 
the control group, was not so carried. Comparison of times of 
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learning of the two groups showed no difference in rate of learning, 
and so afforded no evidence of learning of the route by semicircular 
canal factors. 

As a control on this negative result, additional groups of rats were 
tested as to the extent to which established habits are disturbed by 
variation in conditions. Blind alleys were blocked off so that the 
animals learned the correct path only. Then the blind alleys were 
opened. The last half of the maze was learned and then the whole 
maze. The maze was rotated and disguised by proper linings. 
Although these variations in conditions in general disturbed the 
habits previously formed, the disturbances were not serious. 

This result makes it seem likely that the negative result as to the 
semicircular canals was not due merely to the swamping of a habit 
already set up by a variation of conditions. Further experimentation 
is needed, however, to settle the point in question. 

A. T. POPPENBEEGEE, Jb., 

Secretary-treasurer. 
Columbia University. 



EBVIEWS AND ABSTEACTS OF LITEEATUEE 

A Point Scale for Measuring Mental Ability. Robebt M. Yeekes, 
James "W. Beidges, and Eose S. Habdwick. Baltimore : "Warwick 
and York, Inc. 1915. Pp. 218. 

Professor Yerkes and his collaborators are engaged in a very im- 
portant enterprise, the object of which is to prepare a more scientific 
instrument than we now have at hand for measuring general mental 
ability. The present volume contains an elaboration of two previous 
reports on the subject, 1 together with much new material, a complete 
revision of the original arrangement of the tests, and some very defi- 
nite proposals for the further improvement of the Point Scale. Since 
the publication of this volume, still another report has been pub- 
lished, 2 giving later and more reliable "norms" and a more detailed 
discussion of the "coefficient of intelligence," which is described but 
briefly in the volume under consideration. 

i Robert M. Yerkes, and J. W. Bridges, "The Point Scale: A New Method 
for Measuring Mental Ability, ' ' Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 1914, Vol. 
171, pp. 857-865. Eobert M. Yerkes and Helen M. Anderson, ' ' The Importance 
of Social Status as Indicated by the Eesults of the Point Scale Method of Meas- 
uring Mental Capacity," Journal of Educational Psychology, 1915, Vol. VI., pp. 
137-150. 

2 Robert M. Yerkes and Louise Wood, ' ' Methods of Expressing Results of 
Measurements of Intelligence: Coefficient of Intelligence," Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, 1916, Vol. VII., pp. 593-606. 



